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the grave danger of mechanising life at the present
time.

I have confined my illustrations to industries en-
gaged in producing material wealth. When we examine
Mr. Ruskin's views on education, we shall see how
powerfully he emphasises the same dangers in the pro-
duction of intellectual wealth, the mental factory system
by which quantities of stereotype intellectual wares are
forced on the body of consumers through schools and
printing-presses, the mechanism of churches, political
organisations, and social conventions of every kind.

Thus we perceive that Mr. Ruskin's hostility against
machinery is far from being, as some would represent
it, a mere fantastic revolt against machinery, ugliness,
and smoke. It is part of a wider feeling that produc-
tion so carried on is "unnatural," in the sense that
it takes away the initiative and the productive force
from man, and the familiar friendly forces of animals,
wind, and water, and hands them over to a lower
power, which enslaves human labour, and drives it by
imposing conditions of unnatural routine and unwhole-
some tension. There is a characteristic passage in
which Mr. Ruskin objects to forcing flowers and fruit:
" The vile and gluttonous habit of forcing never allows
people properly to taste anything/'l Here we have the
same root of hostility, the interference with the beauty and
order of natural processes, with the result that the two
human gains of gardening are lost, the wholesome work
in free air on natural soil, the timely fruits of labour in
their due season. The whole of his criticism of modern
industry in its double and related injury to " producer **
and " consumer " lies in this illustration.
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